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BEAR HUNT FOR 
THE GUARDS 


The hunt is on again for the 
300 new bearskin caps needed by 
the Queen's Brigade of Guards 
every year. In the little town of 
Timmins in Ontario, the Mayor, 
Mr. Leo Del Villano, is organising 
his second big bear hunt to give 
the Guards the materials they 
need. It takes the skins from two 
bears to produce one cap. 

When Mr. Del Villano first 
became mayor of the town, two 
years ago, he heard about the poor 
condition of some of the “bear¬ 
skins ” worn on ceremonial occa¬ 
sions by the Brigade of Guards in 
London. So he offered some skins 
to the Ministry of Supply and they 
were gladly accepted. But the 
mayor had reckoned without the 
wily local bears. Over 70 marks¬ 
men turned up for the first bear- 
hunt. but they did not get one 
bear. 

The mayor did better with the 
local farmers, who have to kill 


bears every year to prevent them 
destroying crops. They went out 
on a number of weekends and 
eventually shipped 80 bearskins to 
London, some of which are 
already gracing the Summer 
parades of the Brigade of Guards. 

Last year's hunt was held in the 
face of much opposition from 
animal-lovers both in Canada and 
Britain. This year only those 
black bears will be taken which 
are known to be dangerous to 
crops. The mayor reports that his 
post-bag is full of letters from 
Britain thanking him for his in¬ 
terest in the Guards. One lady 
wrote to say that she was de¬ 
pressed at the thought of the 
Queen's Guards wearing bearskins 
that were old and moth-eaten. She 
promised to do anything in return 
to help a citizen from Timmins 
visiting Britain provided the mayor 
would see that skins for the new 
caps were forthcoming. 


WATERSI DE STUDIO 



Atetio 


Town on Sts Sts 


Here are boys from a school at Broxbourne, Herts. Some are having 
a sailing lesson on a local lake while fellow pupils, of the sketching 
class, take the opportunity of a lull in the wind to include the dinghy 
in their waterside drawing. 


A complete house being towed 
by tractor along the frozen sur¬ 
face of a river must be an 
astonishing sight. But it is one 
often seen in recent years on the 
Mackenzie River. For in this 
region of Arctic Canada a new 
town called Inuvik is being built 
to replace an old one named 
Akfavik. 

Alkavik, , the Unesco Courier 
tells us, began its life in 1912 as a 
fur trading post on a bank of 
frozen silt jutting into the 
Mackenzie River. But because the 


soil beneath was permanently 
frozen, no permanent drains or 
W'ater mains could be laid. 

In Summer when the soil 
melted, great pools surrounded by 
thick mud formed in the streets, 
the water being unable to drain 
away because of the frozen soil 
farther down. Hence Aklavik 
was sometimes known as “The 
Mudtropolis of the Arctic.” This 
was a town with no future, for 
the river was always eating into its 
foundations and threatening to 
sweep it into the Beaufort Sea. 



This snake will not bite 


In the German city of Dusseldorf there is a huge iron snake set 
up beside the Rhine. This little girl is proving to her doll that 
the snake will not bite. 


So a survey team set out to find 
a site for a new town. Nine 
possible ones were spotted from 
the air. and then inspected on the 
ground—no easy task in these 
Arctic wastes. Eventually a site 
was chosen some 35 miles from 
Aklavik. 

The ground was found to be 
covered with moss a fool or more 
thick which kept the sub-soil 
frozen during the Summer. If the 
moss were removed, the soil 
would melt and produce a quag- 
mire. The solution was to spread 
gravel over the moss to make 
roads, and then to build houses on 
stilts. 

The drains and water mains 
were also laid on stilts alongside 
hot water pipes to prevent freez¬ 
ing. Thus every house can have 
central heating as w'ell as hot and 
cold running water. 

Already much of Inuvik has 
been built. There is a 25-class¬ 
room sc'nool, taking 500 boarders, 
and offering secondary education 
to Eskimo, Indian, and white 
children together. A hospital is 
going up on stilts with various 
official buildings including a 
police station for the “Mounties.” 
There will also be an airport, 
radio station, and telegraph and 
telephone services. 

With a population of some 
5,000, Inuvik will be the most 
progressive town north of the 
Arctic Circle. 


These eels eat 
blancmani^e 


If you want to make friends 
with an eel, offer it some blanc¬ 
mange. That is what Miss 
Margaret McCullum did, and now 
her parties with friendly eels are 
one of the sights of New Zealand. 

Miss McCullum, who lives with 
her sister on a lonely farm on the 
coast not far from Nelson, dis¬ 
covered that eels like plain blanc¬ 
mange when she threw some 
scraps into the river near her 
home. She began feeding them 
regularly in a pool and they soon 
got to know her. She had only to 
snap her fingers under the water 
and they would come, even feed¬ 
ing from her hand or from a 
spoon. 

The fame of her pets attracts 
so many motorists that-the A.A. 
has had to put up signs; To the 
Eels. And a strange spectacle it 
is that greets the visitors. Eels 
can live for a time out of the 
water, and as Miss McCullum 
kneels at the edge of the pool, 
wicked-looking heads with jaws 
agape pop up. Other eels do a 
sort of snake dance, while those 
in the rear frisk about excitedly, 
nearly jumping out of the water 
to attract her attention. The 
needle-sharp teeth of those she 


is feeding can be heard clicking 
against her spoon, but they never 
attempt to bite her. 

In size they range from small 
fry to four-footers as thick as a 
man’s arm and weighing 20 
pounds. The big ones show no 
fear' when Miss McCullum lifts 
them from the water to show 
visitors, who are surprised to find 
that the creatures are not slimy. 

The eels' tea party is given 
daily for the benefit of visitors 
from all .over the Dominion, and 
making blancmange for it keeps 
Miss McCullum and her sister 
pretty busy. 

Prince Andrew’s 
new knife 

A pocket-knife has just been 
presented to Prince Andrew by 
Sheffield Cutlery Manufacturers’ 
Association. It is one that every 
boy in the land would love to 
have. 

Inscribed with his name and 
richly ornamented, it has two 
blades, a saw, bottle-opener, screw¬ 
driver, leather punch, corkscrew, 
probe, and tin-opener. 

© Fleetway Publications Ltd., 1960 
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TEN ISLAND COLONIES 
AS ONE S 



By the CN Diplomatic Correspondent 

Mr. Iain Madeod, the Colonial Secretaryv his first 

official visit to the West Indies, those ‘islands in the sun,’ dis¬ 
covered by Christopher Columbus in the 15th century. 

Today we hear a good deal about West Indian or Carib¬ 
bean Federation. Indeed, Mr. Macleod on his return said the 
British Government remains convinced that “federation offers 
the best solution for the problems of this area.” What does 
this mean? Here our correspondent discusses the matter. 

Jn March, 1958, elections for a believes in the ideal of a federal 
: federal government of the West Indian State is the present 


West Indies took place. In April 
that year Princess Margaret, as 
the Queen's special representative, 
opened the first federal. “ Parlia¬ 
ment ” of the British Caribbean 
Federation. 

The Federation unites the ten 
island colonies of Antigua, Bar¬ 
bados, . Dominica, Grenada, 
lamajca, Montserrat, St. Kitts- 
Nevis-Anguilla, St. Lucia, St. Vin¬ 
cent, Trinidad-and-Tobago. The 
three other British dependencies 
of the Caribbean—British Guiana, 
British Honduras (on the Latin- 
American mainland) and the Vir¬ 
gin Islands, have decided to stay 
outside the Federation at present. 

Political union 

For most enlightened West In¬ 
dians the aim is to raise the 
Federation from • its present 
colonial status into a single inde¬ 
pendent State within the Com¬ 
monwealth. This will come about 
as soon as the island government 
can agree on how and when. 

A federation is a political union 
in which a number of smaller 
units join for self-protection and 
co-operation. Usually the in¬ 
dividual units keep some control 
over their own internal affairs. In 
the West Indies there will be local 
governing bodies as well as a 
central Cabinet and Parliament 
with headquarters in Trinidad. 

The man who, above all. 


federal Prime Minister, Sir Grant- 
ley Adams, a cricket-loving lawyer 
from Barbados, the oldest British 
colony in the Caribbean. Here it 
was in 1624, or early 1625, that 
British sailors erected a cross and 
carved on a tree: James K. of E. 
and of this island. 

Sir Grantley went to Oxford 
University, read law, and in 1935 
was called to the Bar at Gray’s 
Inn. Then he went home to prac¬ 
tise as a lawyer. 

After some bitter first-hand ex¬ 
perience of the poverty which 
gripped the Barbados sugar in¬ 
dustry during the world economic 
depression of the thirties, he 
formed the Barbados Labour 
Party. By 1946 Sir Grantley's 
party had become the largest in 


the Barbados Parliament. He 
had long thought about federa¬ 
tion when, in 1947, he took part 
in the first official conference to 
discuss the subject. Now federa¬ 
tion means creating a State out 
of three million people of bewild¬ 
ering variety. There are the 
people of Barbados, who often 
regard themselves as being more 
British than the British; there are 
Anglo-Africans; Indian Hindus and 
Pakistani Muslims (known in the 
islands as East Indians); Roman 
Catholic French, Portuguese and 
Spaniards; Christian and Confu- 
cian Chinese (the Governor of 
Trinidad is of Chinese descent), 
and mixtures of all these races. 

Products of the West Indies are 
almost as varied as her people, 
for they range from asphalt, 
petrol, and aluminium to sugar, 
citrus fruits, coffee and bananas. 
Some of the islands are politically 
advanced and economically back¬ 
ward; others are economically ad¬ 
vanced and politically backward. 
But Sir Grantley believes, with 
Britain, that federation is the 
long-term answer to the West 
Indian demand for higher living 
standards. 


Toughest walk of all 


A front page article in the C N 
dated 4th June last described the 
achievement of Bob Graham, who 
in 1932 climbed 42 of the highest 
peaks in the Lake District in 23 
hours 39 minutes. It was a truly 
wonderful feat, and the article 
ended with these words: “. . . he 
set up a record that is likely to 
remain unbroken for a long time 
to come.” 

Well, it was a rash statement. 
Records are made to be broken, 
and this particular one, the Fell¬ 


walking Record of the Lake Dis¬ 
trict, has been broken within a few 
weeks of the publication of that 
statement. 

The new holder of this remark¬ 
able record is Alan Heaton, a 
Preston clerk who lives at Baxen- 
den, near Accrington. He climbed 
the 42 peaks in 22 hours 18 
minutes, beating Bob Graham's 
record by one hour 21 minutes! 

Mr. Heaton, who Is 32, did all 
this during a day on which the 
temperature rose to the 80s. 



Cley-next-the-Sea in Norfolk, was a prosperous 
seaport for the Flemish wool trade 600 years ago 


OUR 


HOMELAND 


The Children’s Newspaper, 16th ]uly, I960 

MEWS FROM 
EVERYWHEaE 


Captain D. F. Owens, master 
of the Ulster Monarch, who re¬ 
tired the other day, has crossed 
the Irish Sea 10,000 times in the 
past 39 years. 

British shipyards are now build¬ 
ing 330 vessels totalling 4,116,000 
tons—the largest amount in the 
world. 



Dublin Zoo has a giant tor¬ 
toise named Timothy reputed 
to be nearly 200 years old. It 
gives [the slowest rides on 
earth in Children’s Corner. 


The Automobile Association 
has now extended its 24-hour 
radio breakdown service to the 
whole of Cornwall. 

A newspaper printed in 1857 
was found by workmen in a wall 
at Thetford, Norfolk, the other 
day. 

A shark weighing 3841b. was 
caught by. a Middlesex man on 
holiday at, Falmouth. It is 
claimed to be a British record. 

: MOTH-EATEN TIGER 

A stuffed tiger in Worcester 
museum has been destroyed be¬ 
cause it was so badly damaged by 
moths. 

Bells from a church which lies 
submerged beneath the waters of 
the Ladybower reservoir in Derby¬ 
shire are ringing out again. 
Saved from the church at Der¬ 
went, they have just been re-dedi¬ 
cated in the church at Chelmor- 
ton, high up in the Peak District, 

A heliport is to be built on a 
pontoon on Melbourne’s River 
■yarra. 


The Humber Life-boat station THEY SAY . . . 
has just celebrated 150 years of ijihere is nothing like an egg 
service. The only one with a full- done on a nice clean shovel, 
time crew, it was established at Stevenson, driver of one oj 

Spurn Point in 1810. Britain's new diesel Pullman trains. 



IN School Friend out now 


A thrilling picture-story, telling of 
a girl’s encounter with a strange, 
stern boy of the wilds. 


ALL SCHOOLGIRLS LOVE 


School Friend 


THE COLOURFUL PICTURE-STORY PAPER 


Every 

Wednesday 
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Proudly saluting the 
Royal Society 


RADIO mm TO THE RESCUE 


This is a proud month for 
British science. The illustrious 
Royal Society is 300 years old and 
celebrations to mark the great 
occasion are being held in London 
from 18th to 26th July. 

The world's oldest scientific 
society with a continuous exist¬ 
ence, the Royal Society owes its 
origin to a group of learned men 
who met from time to time dur¬ 
ing the dark days of the Civil War, 
first in London and later in 
Oxford. They organised them¬ 
selves into a society soon after the 
Restoration in 1660. Ever since 
then, for 300 years, the Royal 
Society has furthered the cause of 
scientific research and discovery. 

About 250 distinguished visitors 
from overseas will be in this 
country to pay tribute to the Royal 
Society. They will be welcomed 


One of the oldest prehistoric 
sites in the world has been un¬ 
earthed on the Israeli side of the 
Jordan Valley at Lake Kinneret, 
near the Sea of Galilee. It was in¬ 
habited by men 250,000 years ago 
and more. 

The site was found while a 
bulldozer was clearing a piece of 
land, and archaeologists from the 


on 18th July at a Lancaster House 
reception presided over by Lord 
Hailsham, Minister of Science. On 
the following day the Queen, 
accompanied by the Duke of 
Edinburgh, will formally open the 
celebrations at the Royal Albert 
Hall, and then will come an 
address from the Royal Society’s 
President, Sir Cyril Hinshelwood. 

Other highlights of the celebra¬ 
tions will include a series of lec¬ 
tures by Fellows of the Royal 
Society at Burlington House, its 
headquarters, where there will also 
be an exhibition illustrating out¬ 
standing British contributions to 
scientific knowledge. 

The celebrations will finish on 
26th July with a banquet at Gros- 
venor House, where the Prime 
Minister will be the chief guest. 


Hebrew University at Jerusalem, 
carried out a “dig.” They found 
the remains of men and of nearly 
40 different animals, including 
forerunners of the elephant, 
rhinoceros, and turtle. They also 
found various kinds of flint tools, 
and it is likely that a flint industry 
flourished here in the earliest days 
of Man. See World Map, 


Amateur radio operators, hams 
as they call themselves, have often 
helped to save life by passing on 
SOS messages. A recent case 
occurred in Moscow, when Rem 
Gaukhman picked up a conversa¬ 
tion between an ambulance driver 
and the dispatcher. 

The ambulance was on its way 
to an emergency case—a lad 
gravely injured in a fall—but the 


call had come from a new street, 
and the driver could not find the 
house. 

It happened that the ham lived 
in the vicinity and knew the spot, 
so he was able to direct the driver 
by radio. 

Half an hour later he received 
a call from the driver informing 
him that the injured boy would 
live, thanks to his help. 


From Wakefield 
to Wakefield 

A link forged 120 years ago be¬ 
tween the Yorkshire city of Wake¬ 
field and its namesake in New 
Zealand has just been renewed. 

It was in 1840 that a Wakefield 
man named Hough settled in 
Wakefield, New Zealand, where 
he later built a church. It was 
dedicated to St. John, like the one 
in his Yorkshire home town. 

The vicars of these two 
churches—the two vicars of 
Wakefield—have been writing to 
each other of late, and the out¬ 
come has been an exchange of 
gifts. Two leatherbound service 
books went from the Yorkshire 
church to New Zealand. From 
the New Zealand church came a 
wooden altar cross, inset with a 
gold nugget picked up by an early 
settler, and a piece of greenstone, 
the Maori sacred stone, to repre¬ 
sent the Maori members of the 
congregation. ' 


SUCH A BOAR 

The Rolish city of Poznan was 
invaded the other day by a herd 
of wild boars. One of . them 
jumped through an open window 
in the main post, office and there 
was panic on both sides of the 
counter till it dashed out into the 
yard. Police had to be called to 
chase the ferocious invaders away. 


GIRL IN THE WORLDS 



A girl worker in a Copenhagen globe factory shows off some 
of the hundreds of little worlds which are made there every day, 
many of them for export. The globes are light but very strong 
and the task of attaching the printed maps to the surface is a 
highly skilled one. 


PREHISTORIC PAST IN 
THE JORDAN VALLEY 
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SEEING SPORT 
WITH OLYMPIC 
HOPES 

Ceeiitg Sport on A.T.V. was due 
i to return last Monday after 
a month’s break, again with 
Peter Lloyd in charge of the com¬ 
mentaries. 

Next Monday (18th July) we 
are to have an Olympics edition. 
Geoff Dyson, chief national coach 


TOM SAWYER PREFERS BASEBALL Gamerasona 

- ‘toy tram 



Geoff Dyson 

of the Amateur Athletics Asso¬ 
ciation, will be at Motspur Park 
to meet Olympic aspirants and 
talk about tactics. The subjects 
will be sprinting, high jump, 
middle-distance running, and field 
events. 

ALONE IN A 
TIGER 

gxRRY Edgar, the popular Mid¬ 
lands broadtaster, always 
chooses a flying theme for his 
talks in Sunday Special in B.B.C. 
Television. On Sunday he will 
describe his feelings when he made 
his first solo flight in a Tiger 
Moth. Barry has never forgotten 
that day, despite all his later war¬ 
time adventures in the air. 


ft ECAUSE 13-year-old Fred Smith 
•: looks like Tom Sawyer come 
to life. Producer Dorothea Brook¬ 
ing has chosen him to play Mark 
Twain's young hero in the B.B.C. 
Junior TV serial of the story 
beginning on 24th July. Fred 
Smith and 14-year-old Mike Strot- 
heide, who will play Huckleberry 
Finn, are both American boys, 
chosen from 50 applicants for the 
parts. 

With a freckled face and cheeky 
grin, Fred is one of the' seven 
children of Master Sergeant and 
Mrs. Robert J. Smith. The family 
have been in Britain for almost 
two years during the father’s ser¬ 
vice at High Wycombe with the 
^U.S. Air Force. Fred is not 
aiming to become an actor. His 
big interest in life at the moment 
is baseball, and part of his fee will 
buy a baseball pitcher’s glove. 
“The rest of the money will go 
in the bank,” says Fred. He has 
read Tom Sawyer twice. 

Mike Strotheide’s father is also 
a U.S.A.F. Master Sergeant and 
he lives at Brize Norton, near 
Oxford. The part of Huck was 
originally offered to Mikejs 
younger brother, who decided he 
would rather spend the Summer 
camping, so Mike stepped into the 
breach. Some of his fee will go 
on clothes, but most of it, he 
says,'will be banked for his college 
education. ^ 

Fred and Mike had never met 
until a filming session at Ealing 
Studios a few days ago. Now they 



Huckleberry Finn (Mike Strotheide) and Tom Sawyer (Fred Smith) 

have smaller parts, and they, too, 
have been filmed at Ealing. They 


are great friends. Between film 
shots they played marbles—with 
the same marbles used later on in 
one of their filmed sequences. 

Four other American children 


are Mike Taylor, Barry Canton, 
Stanley Little, and Douglas 
Denton. 


Through the alphabet 
at the Zoo 


PROGRAMMES 
and PEOPLE on 
TV ond RADIO 
by 

Ernest Thomson 


fiPRtCBOffEkf. 

The'FUCHTUEUrmANl^' 

WATERPROOFED 

S^kTEN 

SENT Foil 10/- 
balance 18 fort¬ 
nightly p a y - 
ments 7/1 plus earr. 

Waterproofed 1960. Tents of 
8 oz. WHITE duclr. Galeproof. 

Brand new, surplus to export order. DON’T 
CONFUSE with Tents made from drab mat¬ 
erial never meant for tentage. This is real 
thing, withstands anything, even in our 
climate. Approx. 7 ft. 6 in. X 6 ft. x 6 ft., 
3 ft. walls. Cash £5.19.6 carr. 6/-, complete, 
ready to erect, inch valise. ‘Willesden’ 
Green 42/- extra. Ridge pole 7/6. Flysheet 
39/6. Rubberised Groundsheet 19/6. These 
essentials sent on approval. Refund g'teed. 




19/11 


(XlEADQUARTER & 0ENERAL SUPFUES LTD. 


FURTHER 
REDUCED 

—BRAND NEW POST,ETC.,2/6 

Slip Into It—so soft and comfy—and enjoy 
restful sleep throughout the night. No 
blankets, no sheets, it is everything in one 
including special padding for a beautiful 
soft mattress effect. As light as a feather 
it rolls up to a tiny lightweight size. Only 
19/11 post, etc., 2/6. even finished in heavy 
quality strong material—really hardwearing. 
NOT a blanket with outer but genuinely 
quilted. Under half price for a limited 
period only. Refund guaranteed. LISTS. 
(Dept. CN/100)i 196-200 Coldharbour Lane, 
Loughboro* June., London, S.E.5. Open Sot. 






YOUR SUMMER 

IHOLIDAY SNAPS 


NO NEED TO BUT ANOTHER -EVER i 
That’s what Gratispool offers you. An 
ultra-rapid British made film FREE if you 
send this advert, and a 6d. stamp (to 
cover postage and packing). NO 
CATCH. We do it so'that you too can 
try this universally popular GRATIS¬ 
POOL SERVICE. Famous for 25 years. 
State clearly size required. Sizes 120 
620 and 127 only. 

BRITAIN’S BIGGEST PHOTO FINISHERS 

GRAT'ISPOOL LTD. 

(Dept. C.N.I5), GLASGOW, C.l 



LEDERH 

(LEATHER SHORTS) 

TYROLEAN style; 

39./6 

Usual price 70/- 
Real leather. 

Supple suede 
finish, soft as 
velvet. Light 
Tan or Light Grey 
■ shade. Classic ele¬ 
gance, comfort. Ever¬ 
lasting wear. Washable. Zip 
opening. . Slant pockets, adjustable waist. 

Ideal for Scouts and campers 
Usual price 70/-. Waist 21 in. to 27 in. 
Larger sires 29 in. to 40 in. 55/-. Post 2/6. 

Any order sent C.O.D. 

. Refund guarantee. (Pay postman.) 

(CN32), 99 Anerley 
Rd., London, S.E.20 


JACATEX 


’^Yhile Granada’s Zoo Time 
cameras roam around 
Regent’s Park for the Wednesday 
evening programmes, the Film 
Unit is now busy compiling 
pictures on animal behaviour for 
a new series to follow Zoo Time 
next month. 

I hear that it will take the form 
of an Animals’ A B C—everything 
from Apes to Zebras. “It's lucky 
for us there are 26 letters in the 

MAX BYGRAVES 
IN ITALY 

]\J[osT TV singers and comedians 
are content with a back¬ 
ground of studio scenery. Not 
so Max Bygraves, who leaves for 
Italy next month to film a series 
of six musical programmes for 
A.T.V. in the town of Alassio. 
His “backcloth” will be genuine 
street scenes as he moves about, 
meeting various Italian artists and 
talking to any English-speaking 
tourist he may meet. 

Sketch Club in 
the theatre 

J'OR the first time, B.B.C. Junior 
TV’s Sketch Club travelling 
exhibition is being held in a 
theatre—at the Theatre Royal, 
Lincoln—and about 100 drawings 
and paintings are on display there 
until 23rd July. Holiday-makers 
visiting the City ought not to miss 
this chance of seeing the exhibits, 
many of which are in colour and 
appear to much greater advantage 
than on the TV screen. 

One of Sketch Club's fans is 
Harold Lander, manager of the 
Theatre Royal. He invited 
children from local schools to 
arrange the display; 


alphabet,” a Granada spokesman 
told me. “It means that we can 
make up a series lasting exactly 
six months.” 

Whereas Zoo Time is rather like 
an ordinary visit to the Zoo, with 
the animals “caught on the hop,” 
so to speak, the filmed se'ries has 
a more scientific approach. Great 
care is taken to get the exact shots 
needed to illustrate various aspects 
of animal behaviour. 

For instance, I watched camera¬ 
man Norman Langley with his 
sights trained on a cage of Java 
sparrows, frying to capture their 
funny little ways. “We’ve been 
at it for hours,” he. told me. 
“Sometimes they just won’t do 
what we want.” ■ 


Jifo railway enthusiast can afford 
to miss the “ live ” TV ride 
this Wednesday evening on the 
Festiniog Railway in North Wales. 

The B.B.C. outside broadcast 
cameras will be mounted on one 
of the finest ‘toy’ trains in the 
country. I have never forgotten 
the thrill of travelling some years 
ago on this narrow-gauge line 
from the slate quarries at Blaenau 
Festiniog to Portmadoc through 
much of the finest scenery in the 
Snowdon range. 

Wynford Vaughan Thomas and 
Alun Williams, both' Welshmen, 
will be the TV. commentators. The 
Festiniog was opened in 1832 and 
is’one of the oldest light railways 
in the world. It was originally 
constructed for transporting slate, 
but later carried a considerable 
amount of passenger traffic in 
miniature saloon coaches. When 
Portmadoc ceased to be a thriving 
port, the Festiniog’s profits 
dropped and the line closed in 
1946. Now it has been re-opened 
for passengers. Last year about 
76,000 bought tickets. 

OLYMPIC GAMES 
ON EUROVISION 

J^icHARD Dimbleby takes on an 
unusual role, for him, as 
sports commentator—for one day. 
It is for the opening ceremony of 
the Olympic Games in Rome on 
25th August, when the B.B.C.' 
begins a marathon relay of the 
Games by Eurovision. 

Viewers in Britain will have 
about 60 hours of “ live ” TV from 
25th August to 11th September, 
including interviews with leading 
competitors in the B.B.C.S own 
Sportsview studio in Rome. All 
this in addition to nightly round¬ 
ups, also from the Rome studio. 

Peter Dimmock, Head of B.B.C. 
outside broadcasts, will lead a 
. team of 25. The commentators 
will be Dorian Williams, David 
Coleman, Max Robertson, Harry 
Walker,. Norris. MeWhirter, and 
Kenneth Wolstenholme. 


you spot the 
new Bobby? 


JJave your ears been sharp 
. enough to : spot the new 
“voice” 'm Meet, The Huggetts? 
When Jack Warner and Kathleen 
Harrison began the current Light 
Programme series on 15th June, 



their “son” Bobby was played 
by Michael Hammond. 

In the middle of the recordings 
some time ago, however, Michael 
was offered the wonderful chance 
of playing Jimmy Wedgwood in 
A.T.V.’s Target Luna serial. 

B.B.C. Producer Jacques Brown 
agreed to release him, and another 
boy from the same stage school— 
Corona—was allowed to step into 
the breach. 

So it is that this Wednesday, 
for the second week running, 
Bobby is played by Malcolm 
Ranson, seen in niy picture with 
Alanna Boyce as Joan. 

Malcolm, who is 13, has already 
played in Shakespeare at Stratford- 
on-Avon. Soon, I hear, he will 
be taking part in the B.B.C.’s Tom 
Sawyer television serial mentioned 
above. 
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Look out for 
these films 



Charlie Chaplin as he will always 
be remembered. A scene from 
A Dog’s Life 


Villainy in 

KIDNAPPED (James MacArthur, 
Peter Finch, John Laurie, and 
Bernard Lee). 

'J'his rollicking adventure story is 
adapted from Robert Louis 
Stevenson’s famous novel. It tells 
how a young, orphaned Scots boy 
named David Balfour (James Mac¬ 
Arthur) struggles to claim his 
rightful inheritance from his skin¬ 
flint old Uncle Ebenezer (John 
Laurie). 

David's troubles begin when he 
reaches the House of Shaws where 
his uncle lives. He finds himself 
far from welcome, and indeed it 
is not long before Uncle Ebenezer 
tries to kill him. 


OLD TIME 
COMEDY 

■THE CHAPLIN REVUE (Charles 

Chaplin). 

‘s unique opportunity to 
see the great Charlie Chaplin 
at his best. Linked by a humorous 
commentary spoken by Charlie 
this revival of three Chaplin 
comedies is gloriously funny. 

The first,' A Dog’s Life, shows 
the little man in his familiar role 
of tramp. The second. Shoulder 
Arms, is war of a kind never been 
seen before (or since), with hero 
Charlie emerging triumphant hav¬ 
ing captured the Kaiser. 

The third of these old films is 
The Pilgrim, sly comedy of 
what happens when a runaway 
law-breaker gets mistaken for a 
new preacher in a small town. 

Scotland 

David escapes by the skin of his 
teeth and then discovers the reason 
for his uncle’s hatred. For David 
is the real owner of the house and 
entitled to call himself Laird of 
Shaws. Uncle Ebenezer, however, 
does not intend to give up his 
position easily and has David kid¬ 
napped by black-hearted Captain 
Hoseason (Bernard Lee). 

On board Captain Hoseason’s 
ship David has his first real fight, 
joins forces with a Jacobite rebel, 
Alan Breck Stewart (Peter Finch), 
with whom he shares many stirring 
adventures. And it is with Alan’s 
help that David, at last, puts paid 
to the villainous schemes of Uncle 
Ebenezer. 



David (James MacArthur) and Alan Breck Stewart (Peter Finch) 
as they appear in Kidnapped 


QaesthaBox 

PIT- ASK A GOOD QUESTION 
W AND WIN TtVO BOOK TOKENS 



Lots of people are interested in answers to interesting 
questions, and on this page are three of the sort 
Mr. Therm is always being asked. Can you think of a 
good question ? Write it on a plain postcard, with 
your full name, address, and age, then send it to 
Mr. Therm’s Mailbag No. 8, c/o Children’s Newspaper, 
3 Pilgrim Street, London, E.C.4 (Comp.). 

Each week Mr. Therm will award 
two-guinea Book Tokens for each of the 
three best questions for answering. If 
more than one of you send the same 
questions, the first received will be chosen 


HOW DOES A THERMOSTAT 
IN A GAS OVEN WORK ? 


A two^guinea book token 
has been sent to Graham 
Martin of Rochester for 
this question. 



GAS 


The thermostat is a simple device for controlling 
the temperature inside your gas oven. It works on 
the principle that some metals expand more than 
others when heated. 

Look at the little diagram above. Tube B is made 
of brass, while rod A, inside ic, is made of special 
steel. The tube is attached to a valve (C), which 
regulates the amount of gas that flows to the burner. 
When the gas is burning, the brass tube becomes hot. 
and expands. It carries rod A, which only expands a 
little, and valve-head C nearer to its seating, S, thus 
cutting down the flow of gas. As soon as the flow of 
gas is cut down, the air in the oven cools, and so the 
brass tube becomes cooler, and contracts slightly. 
This moves valve C away from its seatings, which 
allows more gas to pass to the burner until once 
again the proper temperature is reached. This is 
iust one more way in which Mr. Therm takes the 
drudgery out of household tasks. Once the dial is 
sec to the correct temperature—it varies according 
to the type of food—Mr. Therm does the cooking 
and Mummy is free to get on with other things. 


HOW DOBS msr MAKE 
DOUGH RISE? 


/acquefine Paine of B;V- 
mingham wins a two- 
guinea book token. 






Dough rises because of the yeast which the 
baker puts into it. Yeast is the name given to a 
whole family of fungi. They are bacteria, but 
■helpful and useful ones, not like the bad bacteria 
which can cause disease. 

When the baker wants to make his bread, he 
first of all adds yeast to his dough, and then leaves 
it to “ work ” In a warm place. The yeast, which 
is a living organism, feeds on the flour, and we gee 
fermentation, during which large quantities of 
carbon dioxide gas form. These bubbles of gas 
swell the dough, and stay in ic, making chose 
little holes we can see in light bread. 

Another . kind of gas—coal gas—has made 
baking much easier. In the days when baking 
ovens were heated by wood or coal, baking was 
often a chancy process. But now the baker can 
heat his oven by gas. It is controlled at the right 
temperature all the time, and the bake-house is 
always spotlessly clean. 

In many bakeries to-day there are gas-ovens 
which can turn out 12,000 bread rolls every hour, 
all perfectly baked, thanks to Mr. Therm. 

Gas-baking is very economical, too. One therm 
of gas will bake 110 large loaves, or cook 720 
crumpets, or 1,500 puff pastries, or 220 bags of 
potato crisps ! 


WHO FIRST INVENTED THE REFRIGERATOR ? 



Martin Compton of Newcastle, Staffs, wins a hook token for this. 

Nature must take the credit for.this ! The knowledge 
that food can be kept for years when it is frozen has been 
used by primitive man since the days, when much of the 
earth was a frozen waste. 

We get a dramatic example of the powers of Nature’s 
refrigerator In the frozen bodies of mammoths which are 
still found jn the wilds of Siberia. These animals—which 
look like the Indian elephant, though larger and hairier— 
became extinct over 100,000 years ago ! Yet nature has 
kept their bodies in such perfect condition that an 
Oxford don once served mammoth steak. for dinner, 
and everyone thought it was fresh ! 

Our picture shows a mammoth that is on show in a 
museum in Leningrad. 

ft was not until 1840 though that man began to realise 
the possibilities of commercial refrigeration on a large 
scale. And with the coming of mechanical refrigeration 
in the 1880*5, the modern era of refrigeration began. 

Refrigerators first made-their appearance in the home 
about 1917, and in many of them to-day a small gas flame 
does the work and lets, you enjoy food that is always 
fresh although it'is not actually frozen. 


MkWSRM says - gas maxes 
EVEmm’S LIFE A un MORE FUN 
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New discs to note 


LEONARD BERNSTEIN: Piano 
■ Concerto ■ No. 2 - (Shostakovitcli) 
aitd'Piano Concerto in G (Ravel) 
on Philips ABL3306. On this very 
fine recording Mr. ; Bernstein is 
both conductor and ' soloist. 
Usually , he is so busy conducting 
the New York Philharmonic Or¬ 


chestra that he has little time for 
playing, and it is good to find.a. 
disc,which so successfully presents 
him in his dual roles. His choice 
of concertos shows the strongly 
contrasting styles of the Russian 
and the French composers. (LP. 
39s. 9d.) 


DAVID WHITFIELD; -My Heart 
' And I on'Decca LK4348.. David 
Whitfield made this recording just 
before he set oft' on his tour of 
Australia. ' The title ,of the record, 
and the first track,* are Whitfield’s 
tribute to th'e late Richard Tauber, 
and the rest.of the songs are also 
taken from successful operettas 
associated w’ith this famous artist’s 
style of singing. This is one of 
, David VV'hitfield’s best recordings, 
and one which will bring great 
pleasure to all the family. (LP. 
34s. 1 Id.) 


MAX JAFFA: Romantica on 
Columbia 45DB4474. - This lovely 
Italian tune receives the most 
glossy . of treatments from Max 
and his orchestra. The full warm 
sound of the strings provide a rich 
background to the haunting violin 
theme. This is in the nature of 
a special treat for Max’s many 
friends. (45. 6s.) 

KEN DODD: Love Is Like A 
yiolin on Decca 45F11248. This 
popular comedian has recently 
given television viewers a chance 
to hear his most pleasant singing. 
Now-record-buyers, too, can enjoy 
listening to Ken, as he sings this 
attractive melody from the Con¬ 
tinent. (45. 6s.) 


• . Billy Fury 

time a popular singer had made a 
disc devoted entirely to his own 
compositions. Fury has consider¬ 
able charm and should prove to 
be an. asset to British popular 
music. (LP. 22s. lOid.) 

JOHN CHARLES: Sixteen Tons 
and Love In Portofino on Cetra 
45SP785. This Welsh international 
footballer, now playing in Italy, is 
making his debut there as a disc 
artist. He has a warm personality, 
which is shown to best advantage 
in the first song. Obviously he is 
ready for a new career as a top 
pop singer, both here and in Italy, 
where this disc was made. (45. 
6s. 4d.) 


BILLY FURY; The Sound Of 
Fury on Decca LF1329. This re¬ 
cord was quite an event for the 
19-year-old singer from Liverpool. 
Not only was he making his first 


RECORD 
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From aircraft to 
slot machines 

The Gloster Aircraft Company, tectural engineers at Cheltenham, 
which built Britain’s first jet plane. The first aircraft,-which flew in 
the Gloster Whittle E28-39. is now 1921 and was called the Mars 1, 
making slot machines. The last of or the “ Bamel,” was an immediate 
the Javelin aircraft.which the com- success, winning the Aerial Derby 
pany has been producing for the that year at a speed of 163 miles 
Royal Air Force recently rolled off an hour. This success was re- 
the production line, ending an era peated in the following year, 
which has lasted for 45 years. It was during the Second World 

It is not the first time this com- War that some of the company’s 
pany has had to turn to making designers and craftsmen worked in 
things more commonplace than secret on the first jet aircraft, the 
aircraft. Gloster-Whittle E28-39. 

When the aircraft industry was On 15th May, 1941, this odd¬ 
passing through a precarious looking aircraft without a pro- 
period in the 19303, it turned out peller took off for the first time, 
fish-fryers, steel milk churns, roll- thus revolutionising flight, 
up shop fronts, motor-car bodies when success with jet aircraft 
anything which would keep its was assured, the Meteor was built, 
people employed. but it came into production too 

Glosters came into being during late to make any big contribution 
the First World War, making’ air- towards victory. In 1946,' how- 
craft components in the factory of ever,' a Gloster. Meteor set up a 
an old-established firm of archi- world speed record of 616 m.p.h. 



The Gloster Whittle E28-39, the first jet aircraft to fly in Britain. 
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Bill’s new camera 
is a birthday 
present from Dad. ' 

It’s the smart, 
streamlined 
‘Brownie’ 127. 

Dad gives Bill 
some tips 
on using it. - 



STEADY now! 

THE STEADIER YOU HOLD 
THE CAMERA | 
THE CLEARER THE / 
PICTURE WILL BE. 


TAKE A GOOD LOOK BEHIND 
ROVER. IF HE STANDS OUT 
AGAINST THE BACKGROUND 
YOU'LL GET A FIRST CLASS 
PICTURE. 
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First attempts with the paddle 

I^ANOEiNG is an exciting and in¬ 
expensive pastime, and it is 
also one which can he learned 
quickly. Certainly it 'is becoming 
increasingly popular. 

Some enthusiasts have paddled 
across this country from coast to 
coast. Others have travelled for 
miles along main rivers such as 
the Thames and Wye. Last August 
nearly 50 boys from youth clubs 
and naval training units canoed 
their way across the Channel from 
Poole to Cherbourg. 

No one need go far, however, to 
enjoy similar thrills, for a canoe 
can be navigated on the smallest 
streams. In fact, it has been said 
the dew in a field is sufficient to 
take the load of one of these light¬ 
weight craft! Moreover, they are 
easy to lift, so they can be taken 
from the water and carried (port¬ 
aged) whenever the going becomes 
difficult or dangerous. 


Almost anyone can step into a 
. canoe and paddle it . away; but 
this can be dangerous and young 
people are well advised to begin 
by joining one of the many youth 
clubs which include ■ canoeing 
among their activities,, or by at¬ 
tending one of the holiday courses 
run by the Central Council of 
Physical Recreation. 

Correctly handled, a canoe is a 
perfectly safe craft, but all 
canoeists should be able to swim 
25 to 50 yards lightly clothed, and 
always wear a life-jacket. 

By easy stages 

It doesn’t take long to learn the 
principles in this sport, but it is as 
well not to be too ambitious at 
first. White water canoeing or 
shooting the rapids provides plenty 
of thrills, but calls for confidence 
and this is best obtained on the 
quieter stretches of a small river, 
where the current is barely notice¬ 
able. 

Even getting into a canoe, or 
leaving it, is not as easy as it 
looks, and to find the best sitting 
position • takes time. Paddling 
movements, steering, and turning 
all have to be learned until.-as one 
expert .says—’‘the canoeist wears 
his canoe like an article of 
clothing.” ■ • : 


Instruction before a holiday trip up the Thames from Marlow to Oxford 


Outward Bound pupils on Lake Coniston 


Once the canoeist feels that the 
paddles are a natural extension of 
his arms, then with expert instruc¬ 
tion he will soon learn to roll his 
craft. , 

The first stage is to capsize the 
canoe on purpose, bring it back to 
the water’s edge, empty it, and 
then set off again. The proper 
rolls must then be practised, so 
that whenever you tip over in fast 
moving rapids you can bob up to 
the surface again—still in the 
canoe. Methods such as the Put 
Across, Pawlata, and Screw seem 
tricky at first, but are worth 
mastering-for safer travelling. - 

Holiday delights 

. One of the highlights of the 
. sport is the holiday expedition. 
With light camping equipment in 
waterproof containers, the compe¬ 
tent canoeist is ready lor traWel 
at any time of the year. When 
the water is unfamiliar he will 
always be on the look-out for the 
still, white wave which means 
rocks just below the surface. Also, 
he will keen his cars ready for the 
thunder of a weir ahead, so that 
he can make for the bank- in good 
time and portage his canoe round 
the dangerous area. 

There’s something new for the 
canoeist every minute on a long 
trip, and at the end- of the day 
there is the satisfaction of having 
covered perhaps 15 to 20 miles of 
water on an exciting voyage of 
exploration. 


Shooting the rapids on the River Dart 


Carrying canoes down to the water at Ashburton, Devon. 


c.o..r„s .Ke ' p„, „r„g .h. 
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SEA BIRDS NESTING 0 
THE CLIFFS 


People on holiday by the sea at 
the beginning of July still 
have a chance of seeing some of 
our native sea-birds at the nest. 
Among the places where colonies 
of sea-birds occupy the cliffs close 
to seaside resorts are Swanage, 
where they can be seen on the 
cliffs by Tilly Whim Caves; 
Torquay, Paignton and Brixham, 
where they are on Berry Head; 
Sheringharn, where they occupy 
the cliffs running westwards to¬ 
wards Blakeney Poirit; South 
Stack, near Holyhead, Anglesey; 
Worms Head in the Gower 
Peninsula;, and St. Bees Head, 
Cumberland. 

Then there are the great bird 
cliffs of Bempton, not far from 


Bridlington, though the birds nest¬ 
ing on here are not visible easily 
from the land. They can, how¬ 
ever, be seen from a boat, as 
can the sea-birds nesting along 
the High Down cliffs, close to 
Freshwater, Isle of Wightj 


At all the places I have men¬ 
tioned, one or more of the follow¬ 
ing species can be seen; fulmars, 
kittiwakes, guillemots, razorbills, 
and puffins. The herring gull is 
a much more widespread nesting 
sea-bird—it can be found on the 
cliffs near Beachy Head, between 
Eastbourne and Seaford, for in¬ 
stance. But as most of the herring 
gull young will be out of the nest 
by early July, I will concentrate 
on the other birds, most of which 
will still-have young birds in the 
nest in July. The young fulmars, 
indeed, may not leave the nest till 
September.. 

The fulmar looks at first sight 
like a giill. but there are two fea¬ 
tures which specially distinguish 
it: its stiff-winged gliding flight, 
and the two small tubes at the 
base of its nostrils. These can 
easily be seen, especially through 
field glasses or binoculars, in birds 
nesting on cliffs. Fulmars lay 
their single egg on a small ledge 
of a sea-cliff, and of the places 
I have mentioned, are most likely 
to be seen at Bempton, Shering- 
ham, Berry Head, South Stack, 
and St. Bees. 

Kittiwakes are small gulls, 
about the size and shape of the 
common gull, but easily told by 
the all-black tips to their wings 
(common and herring gulls have 
black-and-white tips to their 
wings). Kittiwakes nest in close 
colonies on ledges on sea-cliffs, 
and often make a deafening 
chorus of kiit-ec-naake cries. 
Such colonies exist at Bempton, 


Berry Head, Worms Head, South 
Stack and St. Bees Head. 

The guillemot is an auk, rather 
distantly related to the extinct 
great auk. It is a diving bird, with 
a sharply pointed awl-shaped bill, 
and is blackish-brown above and 
white below. Guillemots are the 
birds that stand bolt upright in 
dense rows along the narrow 
ledges on which their pear-shaped 
eggs are laid. You will find them 
at all the places I have mentioned 
except Sheringharn. 

Wherever you find guillemots, 
you always lind smaller numbers 
of razorbills. These are about the 
same size, black rather than 
brown above, with flattened razor¬ 
shaped bills. Instead of huddling 
together in rows, they usually nest 
singly in crevices or on small 
ledges higher up the cliff. 

Puffins are also auks, but they 
nest in burrows and not on cliff 
ledges. Of the places I mentioned, 
I have seen them at High Down 
and South Stack only, for they 



Fulmar on its nest 

Erie Hoskhg 



Kittiwake on a rock 

John Markham 
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St. Swithin and his 
rainy day 


St. Swilhin's Day, if thou dost 
rain. 

For forty days it will remain; 

St. Swithin's Day, if thou be fair. 
For forty days 'twill rain nae mair. 

J^VERYONE knows that rain on St. 

Swithin's Day, 15th July, was 
once supposed to herald forty suc¬ 
ceeding wet days and nights. Less 
well known is the legend which is 
the basis of this old belief. 

St. Swithin. or St. Swithun, was 
a devout priest who became 
Bishop of Winchester in 852. A 
great builder and restorer of 
churches, he was a most humble 
man, and when called on to dedi¬ 
cate a new church, would go on 
foot by night to escape the flatter¬ 
ing attentions of the people, who 
all loved and venerated him. 

He died in 862 and, according 
to his wishes, was buried in hal¬ 
lowed ground outside his cathe¬ 
dral, where the people he loved 
might walk over his remains, and 
the rains from the heavens might 
fall upon it. 

The legend goes that when the 
monks came to remove his body 

usually seem to prefer offshore 
islands to mainland cliffs. 

Such islands in fact often con¬ 
tain much larger sea-bird colonies 
than can be seen on the mainland, 
and some, such as the Fame 
Islands, Northumberland, Lundy 
in the Bristol Channel, Skomer in 
Pembrokeshire, and Annet in the 
Scilly Isles, can often be visited 
by boat trip from the nearest sea¬ 
side resort or fishing village. 

Richard Fitter 


into the church—on 15th July, 971 
—the saint showed his anger in the 
form of heavy rain, which went 
on for forty days and forty nights, 
France has a similar legend 
about St. Medard for 8th June, 
and two other saints for 4th July. 
Flanders has one for 6th July, and 
Germany for 27th June. 

MORE ON THE 
MOON 



Space man Kenneth More has 
just stepped out of his rocket 
during the shooting of a scene 
from the J. Arthur Rank 
picture, Man in the Moon, 
'The location was a chalk 
quarry belonging to British 
Portland Cement Manufac¬ 
turers, near Dunstable, 
Bedfordshire. 


WHITE RAJAH—the story of Sir James Brooke of Sarawak (14) 


With the timely help of an armed British merchant ship, Brooke drives the Chinese from the town of Kuching. 

trouble brewing in the neighbouring State of Brunei. 


Now came the news of 


AT BRUNEI THE SULTAN AND SOME OF HIS 
CHIEFS BEGGED BROOKE TO GOVERN THEIR 
COUNTRY. HE COULD ONLY OFFER ADVICE... 


LEAVING HIS NEPHEW IN CHARGE OF 
SARAWAK, BROOKE WENt TO 
ENGLAND TO NEGOTIATE WITH THE 


MEANWHILE IN BRUNEI, MAKOTA REACHED THE END OF HIS VILLAINOUS 
CAREER. HE WAS SLAIN BY SOME VILLAGE CHIEFS WHOSE DAUGHTERS 



IN ENGLAND BROOKE WAS SUDDENLY 
TAKEN la AFTER ADDRESSING ' 
MEETING IN MANCHESTER. 



BROOKE WAS TOO lU TO ATTEND TO 
HIS AFFAIRS. HIS FRIENDS CALLED ON 
THE PRIME MINISTER,LORD DERBY, WHO 
-TO GIVE HELP TO SARAWAK. 



BROOKE'S OLD FRIEND,THE 
RICH MISS BURDETT-COUrrS 
PAID SARAWAK'S DEBT. A 
PUBUC SUBSCRIPTION WAS 
STARTED FOR BROOKE HIMSELEl 



, /S 

woear, toaaaaaay 

/ SA£Arr A4T aa/tisara. •“ 

WHAT PROBLEMS AWAIT BROOKE IN SARAWAK? SEE NEXT WEEK’S INSTALMENT 
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A thrilling ne’W serial story of smuggling 150 years ago 
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by Geoffrey Trease 
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It is 1807. Andrew and Sarah 
Hunt have been staying with their 
cousin in the Thames Valley, 
while their parents moved house 
to a new vicarage in Dorset. They 
have been caught trespassing in 
Welford Park, but the adventure 
has ended happily with tea at the 
big house. 

4. A shadow oye I* 
the Vicarage 

“Tt was rather weird,” said 
Andrew. 

“Terribly weird,” his sister 
.agreed. 

Their father had met them off 
the stage-coach at Dorchester and 
now they were jogging along in 
the gig towards their new home, 
chattering to him about • their 
holiday doings. ; 

“How weird?” demanded ^^r. 
Hunt. 

He was a man who could not 
bear vague remarks and slack 
thinking. They did more harm 
in the world, he said, than actual 
wickedness. The children knew 
their father's habit of asking 
straight questions and expecting 


straight answers, so they were 
quite ready to explain the weird¬ 
ness of Welford Park. 

Sarah described the long draw¬ 
ing room with its Oriental 
furnishings and the four horrific 
dragons which dangled from the 
ceiling like chandeliers, and had 
almost seemed to be flying about 
overhead. 

Mr. Hunt laughed when he 
heard how startled the children 
had been on first going into the 
room. 

“It’s a very fashionable style of 
decoration.” he explained. “Every¬ 


thing Chinese. Though Tve never 
heard of anyone' taking it quite 
so far.” 

“The place was alive with 
dragons,” said Andrew. “On the 
wiallpaper and everywhere. And 
all blue.” 

“I saw enough blue dragons 
that afternoon to last a lifetime,”. 
Sarah concluded gravely. 

Her father chuckled. “Well,' 
you won’t see any more down 
here. Midport is an old-fashioned 
little place. Nothing much hap¬ 
pens from one century to the 
next, and Tm sure nobody goes in 
for new-fangled foreign notions in 
furnishings.' You’re not likely to 
run across a blue dragon. A red 
dragoon is much more likely.” 

“Dragoons?” echoed Andrew. 

“There’s a regiment stationed 
here. Training to fight Napoleon. 

I hope,” Mr. Hunt added with 
another chuckle, “that they’re 
better at stopping him than they 
are at catching the smugglers?” 

“Are there smugglers here, too, 
then?” Sarah asked. 

“Sure to be,” said her brother. 
“There are always smugglers on 


the coast, aren’t there. Father?” 

“I’m afraid so.” 

“Mrs. Thurland—that was the 
lady at Welford Park—” Sarah 
explained, “seemed quite sur¬ 
prised when .she heard we never 
bought smuggled tea. The tax 
does seem rather unfair.” 

“ Perhaps it is. But it’s the 
law.” Mr. Hunt's lips set in a 
firm line. With him, a thing was 
right or wrong, and he allowed 
no argument about it. “We must 
keep the law and pay the taxes. 
If we don’t, we shall have no 
dragoons to defend us against the 


French. And we shouldn't have 
had a navy to beat them at 
Trafalgar.” 

“Oh, look!” Andrew exclaimed, 
fearing that his father was going 
to launch into a lecture, “there’s 
the sea!” 

“Hurray!” cried Sarah. “Fancy, 
we’re going to be living by the 
sea! ” 

In front of them, above the ears 
of the trotting horse as they went 
bowling down the last hill, they 
saw the pale blue Channel stretch¬ 
ing away to the horizon. 

Everything else was forgotten, 
now, in the excitement of seeing 
their new home and getting back 
to their mother. 

Man of imporiance 

Mr. Hunt pointed out the 
places of interest with his whip. 
The harbour with its cobbled 
jetty—the jagged coastline of 
cliffs like white crumbly cheese— 
the tower of his own church, 
rising from the hilltop above the 
little town—and then, as they drew 
nearer, the school-house with its 
bell and the tall chimneys of the 
vicarage. 

Everybody stared at the gig as 
it clattered through the streets. 
The shopkeepers bowed from their 
doorsteps, the fishermen and work¬ 
men touched their hats respect¬ 
fully, and the women made little 
bobs and curtseys. As the new 
parson and schoolmaster, Mr. 
Hunt was a man of importance 
in the town. 

Sarah nudged her brother. 

“I say,” she whispered, “it’s like 
a royal procession, isn't it?” 

“ Bit different from Burfield,” 
Andrew grunted back. He knew 
that their father had not been 
happy in his last parish. They all 
hoped that the move to Midport 
was the start of better things. 

Expensive tea 

Two minutes later the gig drew 
up in front of the vicarage,-and 
Mrs. Hunt rushed from the porch 
to welcome them. The next half- 
hour was mostly exclamations and 
explorations as they investigated 
every room and corner of their 
new home and the outhouses and 
garden, before sitting down to the 
special meal which was set out in 
-honour of their arrival. 

“I say!” cried Andrew. “There's 
tea ! Sixteen-shilling tea—no 
expense spared! Unless, of 
course, it’s—er—untaxed—tea?” . 

“Quiet, silly!” hissed Sarah, 
kicking his ankle. She had seen 
the shadow flit across her father's 
face, and she did not want yet 
another argument about the sin¬ 
fulness of buying smuggled goods. 

As soon as the meal was over, 
Mr. Hunt went off to his study, 
continued on paee 10 



In front of them they saw the pale, blue Channel stretching 


away to the horizon 
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A hub gear 
is easily best 

for 

keen cycling 



Cycling becomes more fun with a 

Sturmey-Archer gear. You can go so 

much further with much less effort, even up long, steep 


hills. Cycling becomes more skilful too: you’ll get more 
out of your cycling by careful, clever use of your 
Sturmey-Archer gear. All working parts are enclosed 
and protected from knocks and rain and mud. If 
you want to go places as a cyclist ride a cycle fitted 
with a Sturmey-Archer gear. 


FLICK your Sturmey-Archer 
into 'first' for a smooth climb 
up a steep, stiff hid; 

FUCK it into ‘second’ to cut 
through a head wind with ease; 
FUCK it into 'third'for a 
long, fast trip. 



NO CYCLE IS COMPLETE 
WITHOUT A 





ARCHER 


r 


GEAR 
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if NEW COLLECTION 
of 66 different stamps. 

Includes ten Russian 

mostly Giant or Diamond size with set of 
Army, Navy, Airforce Sports. ★ SUPER 
OFFER to new members of the Sterling Stamp 
Club — admission free — many advantages. Just 
send 3d. plus 3d. postage (one Cd. or two 3d. 
stamps), and ask to see a selection of our popular 
Sterling Approvals. (Without Approvals 2/-.) 

(Please tell your parents.) 

STERLING STAMP SERVICE <DEPT. C.N.SS), LANCING,SUSSEX. 





m 

STAMP QUIZ 

■ 

■ 

1, Whot was the first stamp 

■ 

■ 

issued? 

■ 


2. What was the former name 



of Ghana? 


■ 

3, What country doesn't put its 

■ 

■ 

name on stamps? 

■ 


4, What country has Soumi on 

■ 


its stamps? 


■ 

A PRIZE OF 50 STAMPS 


■ 

for every correct answer will be 



sent immediately free only, to 


■ 

those wishing to become NEW 



MEMBERS of out Approval Stamp 


■ 

Club with its FREE MONTHL'?’ 



• GIFTS. . 


■ 

Postage hd. Please tell your 



parents. 

■ 

■ 


■ 


(C.N.32) 


■ 

4 The Drive, Hove, Sussex 

■ 

■ 

■ ■■■■■■■■ 

■ 


A jersey for Dad ? 
A jacket for Mum ? 
A teenage sweater ? 


STAMP PACKETS OF QUALITY 


(All Different! 


250 Whole World 4/6 
40 Hitler Heads 2/6 
100 Australia 5/. 
50 New Zealand 3/- 
50 Switzerland 2/- 
100 Jugoslavia 3/6 
50 Rouraanla 1/9 
25 Turkey 1/3 
100 Poland 5/- 

50 Bulgaria 1/6 
25 Lebanon 2/6 
100 Great Britain 
(All Obsolete) 8/6 
50 —do— 2/. 


100 China 
100 Hungary 
25 Finland 
25 Sweden 
10 Iceland 
200 Germany 
. 10 Sarawak 
; 10 Tonga 
lOPljl 
10 Caymans 
! 10 Ascension 
i 10 Leewards 
10 Zanzibar 


1/6 

. 2 /- 

1 /- 

1 /- 

1/6 

SA 

2/6 

3/6 

2/6 

3/- 

S/- 

2/6 

2/6 


10 Saudi Arabia 2/> 


Orders under 5/- pestoge 3d. extra 

Our new Illustrated List, just published, 
is available on request. 
GIBBONS’ SIMPLIFIED 1960 WHOLE 
WORLD CATALOGUE 

22/6 plus 2/- postoge 
J. A. L. FRANKS LTD. {Dept. C.N.) 
140 Fetter Lane. London. E.C.4 


100 Different Stamps FREE! 

Plus Super Perforation Gauge. to all 
applicants asking to see. my famous 
Jd. upwards Approvals. British Colonial 
or Foreign. Don’t delay, write today 
enclosing 4id. in stamps, for .postage. 
Please tell your parents. 

C. T. BUSH (CN3S). 

53 Newlyn Way, Parkstone, Pooie, DORSET 


FREE- 


50 PICTORIALSTAMPS 


This packet of stamps is given absolutely 
FREE to all genuine applicants for my 
superior Approvals, enclosing 4Jd. in 
stamps for postage & parents’ permission. 
Only used British Colonial Approvals. 

Overseas applications Invited. 

D. L. ARCHER (N) 

2 Litchfield Way, Broxbeurne, Herts. 


For the finest range of 
easy knitting designs 
ask for 

BESTWAY 

Knitting: 

Patterns 

6 “' each 


31 ANIMAL STAMPS 
FREE! 

Simply pire us your 
name and address and 
enclose 3d. for postage 
and we will send this 

WONDERFUL 
PACKET OF 
STAMPS 
ABSOLUTELY 
FREE OF 
CHARGE 

In addition marvellous Approvals will 
accompany each gift. No obligation to 
buy anything. 

Please tell your parents you are writing. 

BRIDGNORTH STAMP CO. LTD., 
(Dept. E.51), Bridgnorth. Shropshire 




1959 N.Z. 
HEALTH PAIR 

PRICE 4d. ItU 

To all requesting Quality Approvals we, 
will send these fine stamps for 4d. 
(Overseas 1/- extra.) WITHOUT 
'APPROVALS Price 1/3. Adult collectors 
catered for. Monthly selections our 
speciality, it you wish you may join 
“THE CODE STAMP CLUB," Sub. 1/-. 
Fine Gifts. Approvals sent monthly. 
(Postal Section Est. 1897.) 

We aim to please. 

(Parents’ permission required.) 


WRIGHT’S STAMP SHOP, Canterbury, Ltd. (Dept. 122), Canterbury, Kent. 
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WORLD OF STAMPS 


iri Guides, Youth 
ostels, and railways 

Guides and Scouts will help to_ hostel just visible behind them, 
cook meals for the many young and a range of mountains on the 
visitors (fom overseas. horizon. 


Girl Guide smiles cheerily 
from a special Australian 
stamp to be issued next month to 
mark the fiftieth anniversary of 
Guiding in Australia. A blue 



r.t)u>tNor caimua 
stamp with a portrait of Lord 
Baden-Powell in the design, it will 
be on sale only for about one 
month, 

Q-Uides and Scouts from all over 
the world v/ill be' among the 
many thousands of Roman 
Catholics gathering at Munich, in 
southern Germany, during the 
first week in August. They will 
be taking part in the ,37 
Eucharistic World Congress. This 
gives Catholics an opportunity to 
show how their Church links 
people of all races and colours. 

One great open-air service will 
be held in the famous Theresia 
meadows, on the outskirts of 
Munich. Several large camps are 
being set up round the city, and 



The German Post Office will 
celebrate the opening of the 
Congress by the issue of two 
special stamps on 30th July. Their 
design shows a dove, a chalice, or 
Communion cup, and a crucifix. 

^AVARiA and the neighbouring 
country of Austria'are ideal 
places for experienced hikers to 
spend their holidays. Both have 
beautiful scenery, with mountains 
and lakes and forests, and both 


m 



have Youth Hostels providing 
cheap accommodation for young 
travellers. 

The hostelling movement is par¬ 
ticularly popular in Austria, 
where there are nearly 150 
hostels, and the Austrian Federal 
Railways grant reduced fares to 
members of the International 
Youth Hostel Federation. 

To mark the opening of the 
hiking season this year, the 
Austrian Post Office has issued an 
attractive one-schilling stamp. It 
shows two young hikers, with a 


gxAMP collectors who are also 
railway enthusiasts will be 
delighted with a new book. 
Stamps and Railways, by James 
Watson, published by Faber and 
Faber at 12s. 6d. 

Stamps and railways have 
grown up together, for the first 
stamps were issued in 1840, at a 
time when many parts of the 
world were getting their'first rail¬ 
ways. 

The first stamp to picture a 
railway locomotive was one 
issued by the Canadian province 
of New Brunswick in 1860. Since 
then hundreds of stamps have 
featured railways and the railway- 
men who work them. 

Mr. Watson's book is full of 
interesting information and con¬ 
tains fifteen fulFpage plates show¬ 
ing some of the stamps he des¬ 
cribes. Among them is this 
Hungarian stamp of 1948 which 
portrays George Stephenson, the 



Father of Railways, with his 
Rocket and a modern steam loco¬ 
motive in the background. 

C, W. Hill 


THE HOUSE OF BLUE DRAGONS 


Continued from pagre 9 

“It's a shame Father has to 
work, our first evening,” Andrew 
grumbled. “I s'posc he's got 
mouldy sermons to prepare?” 

“There's always a great deal to 
do when you take over a new 
parish,” said Mrs. Hunt. 

. “ He looks as if he's been work¬ 
ing too hard,” Sarah put in. “I 
say. Mother-” 

“Yes, deaf?" 

“You are going to be happy 
here?” 

“Of course!” 

“I wondered about Father. He 
looks—well, as if he’s got, some¬ 
thing on his mind.” 

Avoiding the question 

Mrs. Hunt laughed, but both 
children, knowing their mother, 
noticed that it was a rather un¬ 
certain, forced laugh, without any 
of her usual lightheartedness. 

“Naturally, he has a great deal 
on his mind, Sarah! So would 
you, if you were starting in a 
fresh place, with everything 
strange and new, and a school to 
manage as well as a church!” 

“You’re sure that’s all?” 

Mrs. Hunt hesitated. “What 
else could there be?” she coun¬ 
tered. 


The children soon wandered off 
to explore the churchyard and the 
rest of their new surroundings. 

“I feel there’s something not 
quite right,” said Sarah. 

“ I’m dead sure there is,” 
Andrew agreed. “You can always 
tell with Mother. She won’t tell 
lies, so she just doesn’t answer the 
question—she asks you one back, 
and puts you off the scent.” 

When they went back indoors! 
they found the new maid, a cheer¬ 
ful-looking girl named Dora, with 
a broad Dorset accent, carrying up 
jugs of hot water to their bed¬ 
rooms. They had bedrooms side 
by side, at the back of the house, 
looking across the churchyard. 

“I wouldn’t sleep in one o’ 
these rooms, not for a hundred 
pounds,” said Dora darkly. “I’d 
a sight rather catch the rheumatics 
than ...” 

“Than what?” Andrew 
prompted her. 

“There now, I wasn’t to say 
anything! The mistress said she 
wasn’t going to have you children 
stuffed up . . 

“Stuffed up with what?” Sarah 
demanded, laughing. 

“I’m not saying anything. Miss 
Sarah. Except this. If you ever 
think you hear queer noises in 
the middle of the night, well, it’s 


just fancy. The mistress says it 
must be fancy, an’ it’s not my 
place to contradict her.” 

Sarah gasped, the smile gone 
from her face. Andrew came 
straight to the point. 

“You mean, Dora, the rooms 
this side of the house are 
haunted?” 

“ I said no such thing; Master 
Andrew! Any road, the mistress 
says there’s no such things as 
ghosts, so there’s no call to worry, 
is there?” 

“Er—no,” said Sarah doubt¬ 
fully. 

What you mustn’t do! 

“You’lTbe all right,” said Dora 
comfortingly. “Don’t you fret. 
But if you was to hear anything, 
any night-” 

“Yes?” 

“Just you put your pretty little 
head under the bedclothes, say 
your prayers again, and go straight 
off to sleep. 

“What about my ‘pretty little 
head ’ ? ” asked Andrew. 

“You do just the same. Master 
Andrew. An’ one thing you 
mustn’t do! If you value your 
life, don’t look out of the 
window ! ” 

To be continued 
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Buried countries 


AS SMART AS EVER 


Beheaded words 

W^HOLE, I am anxious; 

Behead me and I take you 
anywhere; 

Behead me again, I often stop you 
going anywhere; 

Behead yet again, and if you are 
Scottish, I’m yours; 

Behead once again, ancj, I’m at 
home. 


Initially 

an 

animal 

PiRST find the names 
of the objects 
illustrated. Then ar¬ 
range the initial letters 
to form the name of 
an Australian animal. 


A table for a 
miniature garden 

JJere -is a good way to make a 
table for the plants in a 
miniature garden. You will need 
a piece of hardboard or plywood 
(A), four cotton reels (B), and 
some empty ice-cream cartons. 

First, paint all the separate 
pieces in bright colours and allow 


HOLIDAYS 

^LL I want is a sandy beach 

And then of course a spade, 
A big tin pail, a boat to sail. 

And water in which to wade. 

And on the pier a band quite near, 
A donkey-ride or two, 

A sunburnt nose, sand in my toes. 
And that, perhaps, will do! 




to dry. The cotton reels should 
then be glued in place as legs for 
the table top. The cartons will 
serve as tubs for small plants 
grown from seed. But a small 
hole must be drilled through the 
bottom of each “ tub ” and 
through the table to allow for 
drainage. Then set a shallow dish 
underneath to catch the drips. 

ADDING TO 
TIM 

^ The answer to each clue is a 
word containing the letters TIM. 
By countirig the dashes you will 
learn the number of letters needed 
to complete each word. 


WHAT AM I? 

Mv first is in raucous and also 
in shrill, 

My second’s in quiet but not in 
still. 

My third is in biscuit and also in 
bun. 

My fourth is in pistol but not in 
gun. 

My fifth is in raven and also in 
crow,- 

My sixth is in arrow but not in 
bow. 

My seventh’s in apple and also in 
pear. 

My eighth is in table but not in 
chair. 

My whole can be red, or more 
often grey. 

And lives in a home that is known 
as a drey. 

Name these 
rivers 



(]an you put the right letters in 
; the blank spaces so that when 
completed, the puzzle gives the 
names of six rivers in Britain? ' 


--TIM--- 

TIM-— 

TIM—— 

—TIM- 

— —TIM- 

TIM- 


Close asso¬ 
ciation 
Ea.rly, or 
prompt 
Bluish-white 
elemerit 
Rouse into 
activity 
One who 
takes a 
hopeful 
view 

Wood for 
buildings 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES 

Beheaded Words. Strain; train; rain; 
ain; in. Initially an animal. Key; 
anchor ; nail; glove ; arrow ; rake ; 
owl ; one—KANGAROO. • Name 
these rivers. ACROSS. Trent; Mer¬ 
sey; Dee. DOWN. Thames; Severn; 

^^tim. In'^TIhN USI WEEK’S ANSWER 
ate ; Tim-ely 
an-TIM-ony; |y 
s-TIM-ulate;op- ir 
TIM-ist ; TIM- ^ 
ber. What am I? 

Squirrel. Buried 
countries, China; 

Spain; Norway; 

Italy; Greece; 

Finland; India. 



The names of seven countries 
are hidden in the sentences below. 
See how quickly you can find 
them all. 

J PUT my lunch in a tin box. 

He walks much less painfully. 
I could find no kind of door, 
nor way out. 

Is that the hospital you men¬ 
tioned? , 

I agree, certainly she must come. 
He watched a puffin land on a 
rock. 

She forgot the number in 
dialling. 

RIDING ON 
THE HAY 

JocGiTTV-JOGGiNG along the way, 
I am riding on top of the hay; 
A mighty king in times of old. 
Driving high in chariot gold. 

The lane, my carpet of velvet 
green. 

The farm, my palace where pea¬ 
cocks preen. 

The hedges, courtiers on bowed 
knee. 

Bending low in honour of me. 

Rumble, rumbling along the way. 
Holding my fiery steeds in sway— 
Two old black horses. Sleepy Eyes 
Flicking long tails at Summer flies. 



Among the veterans in the famous York Railway Museum is the 
handsome No. 910 which once pulled the trains of the old North 
Eastern Railway. Built at Gateshead towards the end of the last 
century it was honourably retired in 1925, by which time it had 
travelled about a million-and-a-half miles. Careful polishing 
still keeps the veteran as smart as ever. 


BILLY TAKES THE LIFT 


'J'here was great excitement when 
Daddy announced that he had 
bought some tickets for a theatre 
show. 

“ It’s tomorrow evening, so you 
and Mummy will have to come' 
to town and I’ll meet you at my 
office,” he explained to Billy. 

As soon as school was over, 
Billy and Mummy caught a train 
and made their way to Daddy’s 


A picture to colour 





'J’his seaside seene will make a very attractive picture if coloured 
with paints or crayons. But before doing so, cut out the picture, 
paste on thin eard, and allow to dry. 


office. But when they arrived in 
the hall they found the lift vyas 
out of order. 

“Oh dear, I can’t walk .up four 
flights of stairs,” said Mummy. 
“You run up to Daddy’s office 
and tell him I’m waiting down 
here.” 

Two at a time, Billy went up 
the stairs and into his father’s 
office. But Daddy was not quite 
finished. “Hop down and tell 
Mummy I’m just clearing up and 
will be about five minutes. I’ll 
■meet you downstairs.” 

As he got to the top of the stairs 
Billy noticed that the lift gate was 
open, and there was no “Out of 
Order ” sign. 

“Someone’s forgotten to close 
the gates—that’s why it won’t 
work,” he muttered, entering the 
lift. He didn’t realise that the 
workmen had gone away for a 
moment. ■ 

He closed the gates, and pressed 
the button marked “Ground 
Floor.” The lift went down a few 
yards, gave a judder — and 
stopped! 

Billy pressed all the buttons, but 
nothing happened. He was stuck 
there, right between two floors. 
He was not frightened, but he 
y thought he had better let someone 
■ know he was there, so he gave a 
. yell. : - ■ ^ 

In a few moments there were 
a dozen people or more peering at 
' him. One pushed a bar of choco- 
’ late through the bars, and another 
ga've him an apple. “I felt rather 
like a rhbnkey at the Zoo,” said ' 
: Billy afterwards. 

However, it was not long before 
the engineers raised the.lift to the 
level of the floor and the gates 
were opened. \ 

Billy stepped out with a grin on 
his face." But the grin soon dis¬ 
appeared when he saw the look on 
Daddy’s face. 

“Er, hurry up, Daddy,” he said. 
“We’ll be late for the theatre.” 
And down he went—by the stairs 
this time! 
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Young athletes will 
star in AAA meeting 

The A.A.A. Championships at London’s White City, the ; 
highlight of the athletics year, are even more important 
this year. Good performances on Friday and Saturday 
can earn a trip to Rome, for on Sunday the preliminary 
selections for the Olympic Games team will be made. Here 
our athletics correspondent weighs up the prospects. 


J*ossiBLY more than ever before, 
athletes under 21 will be 
right to the fore among the title- 
winners. 


Most famous 



‘ Peter Radford 


of these young 
runners is 
; Peter Radford 
: (20), the 
: ! fastest sprin¬ 
ter in Britain 
and world’s 
fastest over 
220 yard s. 
But he will 
need to be at 
h)s best. to 
beat David 
Segal and 
Daivid Jones. 


Robin Brunyee can recapture his 
form of last year it will be a 
tough race. 

.Arthur Rowe will almost cer¬ 
tainly win the shot, but if Mike 
Lindsay and Gerry Carr are back 
from the United States, they will 
give Eric Cleaver and young Roy 
Hollingsworth a glimpse of world- 
standard discus throwing. In the 
javelin, British champion Colin 
Smith is likely to find Michael 
Macquet too strong. The French¬ 
man is ranked sixth in the worldi 
The steeplechase should see a 
thrilling tussle between two young 
ru|iners, Maurice Chapman (last 


Together with Ron Nicholson (19) 
and Nick Whitehead, they will 
make the 100 and 220-yard events 
among. the. most thrilling of the 
meeting. But remember that the 
tight White City bend is against 
fast times in the 220. 

Naval surgeon John Wrighton 
cannot afford to relax.:in, the 440 
yards with Malcolm Yardley (19), 
Barry Jackson (18), and possibly 
Bobbie Brightwell (20) hot on his 
heels. 

In the 880 yards Brian Hewson 
will be able to examine the 
Olympic starting method of run¬ 
ning the first 220 yards of the race 
in lanes. Despite a host of promis¬ 
ing young runners, European 
champion Mike Rawson should 
follow Hewson home, although 

440-yards hurdler Tom Farrell has 
put up some brilliant perform¬ 

ances recently and could- be the 
biggest danger. But watch Peter 
Kilford (21) and Tony Harris (19), 
two stars of tomorrow. 

Dick Jones will go into the 

mile knowing that only Herb 
' - Elliott has 

run faster at 
19. However, 
Brian Kent- 
Smith and 
Michael 
Wiggs (21) 
should fight 
out a close 
finish with 
F r e nchman 
M. Jazy. 

Star of the 
meeting i s 
almost certain to be Gordon Pirie, 
on top of his form at the moment. 
Whether he tackles the three miles 
or six miles he should prove un¬ 
beatable vvith a cinder-crackling 
finish that leaves even world-class 
half-milers wallowing. 

But he will not find it easy, for 
he will be up against runners who 
have already beaten the Olympic 
qualifying times. 

Peter Hildreth looks secure in 
the 120 yards hurdles, ■ but if 



David Jones 



Racing under sail 
from Oslo to 
Ostend 

Seventeen senior Sea Scouts and 
Sea I.overs from Britain will 
take part in the 550-mile ’ Inter¬ 
national Sail Training Race from 
Oslo to Ostend, starting on Satur¬ 
day. They will man the 84-ton 
yawl Nordwind, ■ owned by the 
Hon. Hugh Astor, who will act as 
Master. 

The race, a handicap event, will 
be the third North Sea event ■ or¬ 
ganised by the Sail Training 
Association, which was formed in 
Britain in 1956 to encourage 
young sea-lovers to take an 
interest in sailing ships. 

Other British entries will include 
ships of lesser tonnage, the 
majority ■ under 50 tons. Young 
crews from Norway, Belgium, 
Denmark, Holland. France, West 
Germany and the U.S.A. will also 
compete in the race. It will take 
four to five days. 
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FORWARD 



Young hurdlers with their 
coach do some leg action ex¬ 
ercise in the new Gosling 
Stadium, at Welwyn Garden 
City, Hertfordshire. 


Tough task in the Davis Gup 


Q-Reat Britain face a tough task 
at' Wimbledon when they 
meet Italy 'iff the European zone 
semi-final of the Davis Cup this 
week. 

The team is the same as the one 
which beat^Belgium last month— 
Mike Davies, Billy Knight, Bob 
Wilson, and‘Michael Sangster.' 

Italy have won the zone final- 
four times in the past five years 
and are formidable opponents, 
with Nicola Pietrangeli and Or¬ 
lando Sirola providing the main 
strength. 


The two countries last met on 
the slow hard courts of Milan in 
1958, when Italy won 4-1. It wds 
hoped that playing on Wimble¬ 
don’s grass surface would give 
Britain an advantage, but after 
Pietrangeli’s fine performance in 
the. 'Wimbledon Championships 
this no longer seems true. 

However, Bob Wilson did take 
'Pietrangeli to five sets at Wimble¬ 
don, and if he can maintain that 
form Britain’s chances may not be 
quite so forlorn. 


SCARABS AT SILVERSTONE 


Gordon Pirie 

year's winner) and Maurice Her- 
riot, who is 21. Herriott brilliantly 
won the invitation event in the 
recent England v. Italy match, and 
is one of our most outstanding 
prospects in this exhausting event. 

This year’s meeting promises to 
be 'one of the most exciting for 
some time. It may also be one 
of surprises, for what better incen¬ 
tive is there than a trip to the 
Rome Olympics next month? 


On Saturday the world’s leading 
drivers will be taking the 
world’s fastest cars round 77 
thrilling laps of Silverstone during 
the British Grand Prix. 

Silverstone is a lucky track for 
the Italian Ferraris—they have not 
been beaten there since 1951—and 
three of "their famous cars will be 
racing on Saturday. 

But the Ferraris no longer re¬ 
main supreme — thanks to the 
British designers of B.R.M., 
Cooper, Lotus, and Vanwall. At 
Aintree in 1957 Stirling Moss took 
a Vanwall into first place, and last 
year Jack Brabham won in a 
Cooper Climax on the same track. 


Favourite for this year’s race is 
world champion Jack Brabham, 
who, with young New Zealander 
Bruce McLaren, will be driving 
Coopers. But they will be chal¬ 
lenged strongly by Innes Ireland 
in the Lotus, and Graham Hill 
and Joachim Bonnier in B.R.M’s. 

A new type of car from 
America, the Scarab, will be mak¬ 
ing its first appearance in this 
country on Saturday. The car 
was fitted with a Formula one 
engine, only in March, and little 
is known of its performance. 

The two Scarabs entered will be 
driven by young Lance Reventlow 
and “Chuck” Daigh. 


Effect of heat 
on Olympic 
runners 

‘\Y^hat will be the effect of 
Rome’s Summer temperatures 
(68-88 degrees F.) on the per¬ 
formance of athletes in next 
month's Olympic Games? Dr. 
Roger Bannister, the first man to 
run a mile in under four minutes, 
thinks that walkers and long-dis¬ 
tance runners will be greatly 
handicapped. 

Speaking at a British Medical 
Association meeting the other,day. 
Dr. Bannister described the experi¬ 
ments carried out on three inter¬ 
national athletes. Running in a 
temperature of about 80 degrees, 
two of them reached “breaking- 
point ” after 40 minutes, and the 
third was extremely glad to stop. 
At a lower temperature all three 
runners said that they could con¬ 
tinue indefinitely. 

The answer to this problem, he 
felt, was to hold the long-distance 
races in the cool of the evening. 

Dr. Bannister also discussed 
what he called the most important 
factor in athletics—the “competi¬ 
tive temperament.” 

“ It is usually based on unknown 
factors,” he said. “The athlete 
must be able to tap a source of 
mental power within himself en¬ 
abling him to take more out of 
himself than he ever knew he pos¬ 
sessed. This is the secret of suc¬ 
cess. 

“ Its discovery lies at the root 
of most great athletic perform¬ 
ances.” 
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